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Errata 


Index: Osborne Jno., Midhurst, for 208 read 
268. 


para. 4; delete line 2 and insert Wythering— 
the spelling I prefer—may be compared with 
the 

para. 4, line 4; for Cumenshora-Kynor, read 
Cumenshora = Kynor. 


line 31; for E112/85/7 read E112/351/17. 
line 30; delete at Cock hill. 

for W. J. Mortimer read W. J. Mortimore 
for correction; see Errata, page 288. 

for correction; see Errata, page 288. 

for F. W. Williams; read F. R. Williams. 
line 28; for Horsham, read Horeham. 

line 9; for Southwick, read Shopwick. 


line 1; for Sarah Clark read Elizabeth Clerke. 
line 2; for Anne, read Anna. 

line 5; for Sarah Morley, read Elizabeth 
Morley. 
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THE CUSTOMS PORTS OF SUSSEX, 1680-1730 
BY JOHN H. ANDREWS, M.A. (Cantab:) 


In the late seventeenth century there was a general ration- 
alisation of the English Customs system. In Sussex this process 
was carried out by a Commission of the Exchequer which visited 
the county in 1680. The Commissioners’ task was two-fold : 
to determine the limits of the various ports, and, within these 
limits, to define the legal quays and wharves. Their report’ 
is interesting for several reasons. A knowledge of port 
limits is indispensable if the commercial statistics of the period 
are to be understood. In tables of shipping or Customs receipts 
a single figure often referred not to one town, but to a strip 
of coast several miles long. Figures for Shoreham, for ex- 
ample, usually applied also to Brighton, which was a port of 
some importance in the seventeenth century. The legal quays 
and wharves are important because, with a few exceptions, they 


were the only places where foreign trade could lawfully be 
carried on. 


In 1680 the following Sussex ports were delimited : 


(i) The Port of Rye stretched from “Jews Gutt” (Jury’s Gap 
Sewer) to Beachy Head. It contained three legal quays: 
Barhams Rocks at Rye itself, a quay adjoining Pevensey Bridge, 
and an “open place or beach at Hastings from rock to rock, 
being the southernmost part of the said town towards the sea.” 


(2) The Port of Lewes and Newhaven stretched from Beachy 
Head to the eastern border of the parish of Rottingdean. It 
had two legal quays, Coots Key in Newhaven, and a quay 
adjoining Lewes Bridge. 

(3) The Port of New Shoreham stretched from the western 
limit of Newhaven to the eastern border of the parish of Heene. 
Its legal quays were in the town of New Shoreham and on 
Brighton beach between East Street and West Street. 


(4) The Port of Arundel stretched from the western limit of 


Shoreham to the eastern edge of the parish of Felpham. Its 
legal quay was at Arundel. 
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(5) The Port of Chichester stretched from Felpham to Her- 
mitage Bridge near Emsworth. Dell Quay, on Chichester 
Creek, was the only legal quay of this port. 


Sussex seems to have differed from other counties in the 
arrangement of its ports. In most areas the coast was divided 
into headports and member ports (the distinction between these 
was of very little practical importance), each of which had the 
following characteristics: definite limits, a separate establish- 
ment of Customs Officers supervised by a Collector, legal quays 
at the place of residence of the Collector, and a separate account 
with the Receiver-General of its Customs receipts. Within 
the limits of the headports and member ports were the creeks, 
which were places where junior Customs Officers were stationed 
to supervise coasting trade. Creeks could not normally be used 
for foreign trade.” 


The details for 1680 given above show that in Sussex the 
legal quays of a port were often some miles apart. Other local 
anomalies existed at the ports of Arundel and New Shoreham. 
Both these ports had legal quays and port limits in 1680, but 
they had no separate Customs establishments, and no separate 
accounts of Customs receipts, until 1708°. It is difficult to 
know whether to class these ports as creeks or members. 


The positions of the creeks of Sussex, as well as the later 
history of the member ports, can be found in the Registers of 
Customs Establishments* and in the Port Books. In the Port 
of Rye, Customs Officers were stationed at Rye, Hastings, 
Pevensey and Eastbourne. The offices at Pevensey and Fast- 
bourne were suppressed in 1714°: presumably the legal quay 
at Pevensey was abandoned at or before this time. All these 
places except Eastbourne had Port Books of their own. There 
was also a set for Winchelsea, although no Customs Officer 
was stationed there, and no trade was ever recorded in the 
books. In the Port of Lewes and Newhaven, there were 
Customs Officers at Newhaven and Seaford in 1680, but none 
was recorded at Seaford after 1690. There was one set of 
Port Books for Lewes and Newhaven. Both Shoreham and 
Brighton had Customs Officers in 1680, but the Brighton Off- 
cer was moved in 1687°, and there is no record of his replace- 
ment. The Port Books of Shoreham contain a separate record 
of the trade of Brighton, but this record ceases in the 1690's. 
Arundel had one set of Port Books. Its Customs Officers re- 
sided either at Arundel or Littlehampton. In the port of 
Chichester, there were officers at Chichester and Pagham Point. 
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There are records of a Customs waiter at Sidlesham in the 
1680’s, but not afterwards. The office at Pagham Point seems 
to have been abolished in the second decade of the eighteenth 
century. The trade of Pagham Harbour was presumably re- 
corded in the Port Books of Chichester, but there is no means 
of distinguishing it from that of Chichester Harbour. 

It can now be seen that the various lists of ports published 
by eighteenth century writers on the Customs were inaccurate, 
at least as regards Sussex. Crouch, for example, writing in 
1724,’ stated that Chichester was the headport, and that its 
members were Arundel, Shoreham, Lewes, Pevensey, Hastings 
and Rye. Pagham and Selsey he lists as creeks of Arundel, 
Brighton as a creek of Shoreham, Newhaven and Seaford as 
creeks of Lewes, and Winchelsea, Lydd and Romney as creeks 
of Rye. Similar lists were given by Postlethwayte in his “Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce” (1751-5), and 
Saxby in “The British Customs” (1757). Another list of ports 
of this period is given without authority and without criticism 
by H. H. Atton and H. Holland in “The King’s Customs” 
(1908-10). This differs from the others in making Pevensey 
a creek of Hastings, and in omitting Pagham Point. All these 
lists were incorrect in the following particulars. Neither 
Hastings nor Pevensey was a member port; Lydd and Romney 
were creeks not-of Rye, but at first of Hythe and later of 


Dover; Pagham and Selsey were creeks of Chichester, not of 
Arundel. 


* Exchequer K.R. Special Commissions 6501. 

* H. Crouch, “A Complete View of the British Customs,” 1745, 
p- 371. 

* Calendar of Treasury Books, 1708, p. 196 

“Customs Registers, Series I. The Riding Officers listed in 
the Registers are not considered here. Their sole duty was to 
prevent smuggling outside the ports. 

* Calendar of Treasury Books, 1714, p. 112. 

* ibid 1685-9, p. 1154. 

” H. Crouch, “A Complete View of the British Customs,” 1724 
p- 248. 


A SHILLINGLEE SALE CATALOGUE OF 1788 
BY G. H. KENYON 
(Continued from S.N.Q. xiii, 312) 


The following are the contents of the eight rooms selected 
to be published in full. 
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STUDY 


A walnut-tree bureau, an iron hearth, a pair of dogs, a 
fender, shovel and tongs. 

A mahogany double flap writing desk, with drawers on 
one side, and frame (£2 5s. Od.). 

A mahogany library writing table, complete (£1 14s. 0d.). 
A gentleman’s mahogany dressing stand, with rising glass 
complete (£1 18s. Od.). 

A solid mahogany wardrobe, with sliding shelves, and 
drawers under (£6 8s. 6d.). 

A solid mahogany inlaid French commode chest of drawers 
made in an OG shape (£3 19s. Od.). 

A mahogany chest of drawers night table, complete 
(£2 5s. Od.). 

A mahogany library bookcase, with brass wire doors to 
the upper part, panel doors to the under part, sliding 
shelves, pediment head, and a bust (£15 Os. Od.). 

A pair of globes in excellent condition, and covers and a 
barometer and thermometer by Watkins (£3 6s. Od.). 

A violoncello and case, and a patent guitar. 

An exceeding good magic lantern with a double set of 
sliding glasses, in deal cases (£2 12s. 6d.). 

A capital Solar Microscope with all its numerous appara- 
tus, and a printed description of its use in French, by 
that celebrated maker, Watkins, Charing Cross, in a black 
shagreen case and mahogany box. 

A large book camera obscura for viewing coloured prints. 
Jones pocket delineator for taking landscapes or profiles, 
a pocket camera obscura, and a magnifying glass in a 
mahogany frame. 

A camera obscura, 2 bows, a case of arrows, a figure of 
Venus, sundry fishing rods and lines, a piece of plum- 
pudding stone, a ditto of petrified wood, and 6 wig-stands. 
Two small paintings, 11 fine prints framed and glazed, 
5 smaller oval ditto and drawings, and a bronze medallion. 


GREAT HALL 


A large handsome steel forest stove, commode fret front 
and pedestal feet, and a ditto commode steel fender 
(£3 1s. Od.). 

Eight mahogany hall chairs, and a fine statuary marble 
slab on a walnut tree frame (£1 11s. 0d.). 
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‘Two elegant whole length figures as large as life, Pomona 
and Companion (£10 15s. 0d.). 

An excellent land measuring wheel, by that esteemed 
maker Watkins of Charing Cross (£3 4s. Od.). 

An exceeding good eight-day repeating bracket clock by 
Hamers, London, in a walnut-tree case (£4 14s. 6d.). 
A capital cast-iron Buzaglo stove with pipe and a bright 
iron guard for ditto (£3 11s. Od.). 

A handsome Sexagon hall lantern, glazed with Dutch 
plate in a chased brass frame, and about 36 feet of stout 
brass chain to support the lantern from the cupola 
(£4 Os. Od.). 

A mahogany pot cupboard, a small lantern, a print framed 
and glazed, a map of Sussex, a stool, a window blind, a 
check door curtain, a painting and a stone hall rubber. 
A mahogaiiy portable billiard table, stamped leather cover, 
6 ivory balls, 5 maces, a queu, and a level. 

A Mace was a stick with a flat square head; in 1797 it 
was described as a “more powerful instrument ihan a 
cue’; by 1856 they were seldom used. (I have to thank 
Miss A. Reeve for this information.) 


DINING PARLOUR 


A large steel commode forest stove, fluted fret, pedestal 
feet, steel commode fluted fender, shovel, tongs and poker 
(£3 5s. Od). 

Two tripod ormoulu candle branches, supported by a 
group of boys, etc. 

Three large crimson morine festoon window curtains 
fringed all round, 13 feet 6 inches long, 4 breadths each, 
laths, lines and pins (£3 12s. Od,). 

A veined marble table, 5 feet 6 inches long 

by 30 inches wide, on a mahogany carved 

and fluted frame (£4 1s. Od.). 
A ditto table companion to the preceding 

lot / 

Six exceeding neat mahogany wheel back chairs, carved 
and fluted, the seats covered with sattin hair cloth, and 
finished with 2 rows of prince’s metal nails. 

A Wilton carpet 21 feet long by 19 feet wide. (£4 4s. 0d.). 
Six mahogany chairs companions to those in Lot 6. 

Six ditto ditto, 2 of which are arm chairs. 

A set of mahogany dining tables, 9 feet 10 long by 4 feet 
6 wide (£4 9s. Od.). 
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A pair of mahogany card tables, lined with green cloth 
(£1 15s. Od.). 

A four square mahogany reading stand, on a claw, and a 
ditto folding fire screen lined with canvas (11s. 6d.). 
Three green Venetian sun-shades (£1 2s. Od.). 

A mahogany oval wine cistern, brass hooped, on a frame, 
and a back gammon table and men (£1 11s. 6d.). 

A large excellent Storers delineator for taking landscapes 
and profiles, in a mahogany case, with glasses, etc. 
(£3 4s. Od.). 

A capital Brilliant-Toned double keyed Harpsichord with 
4 stops, by that greatly esteemed maker, Jacobus Kirkman, 
1756, in a walnut tree case and frame and a music desk. 
This instrument is presumed to be equal to any one ever 
made by that master. 


STATE BEDROOM 


A steel serpentine forest grate, with pierced border and 
therm feet, a ditto serpentine fender, a tin folding ditto, 
shovel, tongs, poker and brush (£3 13s. 6d.). 

A lofty 4 post bedstead, the feet posts accurately carved 
and reeded, the furniture a very rich Genoa crimson silk 
damask, trimmed with silk lace and fringe, sweep fascia, 
and carved covered cormic compleat (£20 9s. 6d.). 

A large and prime Down bed, in a fine bordered tick, 
bolster and pillows in fustian cases (£11 Os. Od.). 

A thick flock mattrass in a crankey case, and a white 
Holland upper ditto (£4 3s. Od.). 

Two serpentine 11 qr. blankets, and an under ditto 
(£1 17s. Od.). 

A fine 12 qr. Marseilles quilt (£3 1s. 0d.). 

A counterpane of the same rich genoa silk damask as the 
bed, lined with tammy and a deep valen (£2 7s. 0d.). 
Three large elegant festoon window curtains, of the same 
damask as the bed, containing 4 breadths in each, 11 feet 
long, trimmed with a deep silk fringe, lined with tammy, 
etc,, compleat, in prime condition (£8 10s. 0d.). 

An oval pier glass, in an elegant carved and burnished 
gold frame, and ornaments, the plate 28 inches by 20 
inches (£2 16s. Od.). 

A compleat set of ten mahogany back stool chairs, covered 
with rich crimson silk and worsted damask, with crimson 
and white striped Manchester petticoat cases, and two 
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French arm chairs, covered to suit, and Manchester 
striped cases (£6 10s. Od.). 

A large excellent needle-work carpet to go round the 
bed (£3 11s. 0d.). 

A mahogany night table compleat. 

An exceeding good mahogany 3 feet 6 bureau and book- 
case with plate glass doors and pediment head 
(£7 12s. 6d.). 

A solid mahogany turn-over table with a drawer, and a 
mahogany bason stand, yellow ewer and bason (£1 1s. 0d.). 
A lady’s mahogany work table with 2 flaps, 2 fine prints 
by Sir Robert Strange, and 3 French ditto, framed and 
glazed (£2 5s. Od.), 

A large deal dressing table, with pink petticoat and muslin 
cover, a shaped dressing glass in a japanned frame and 


muslin veil, and 19 India japanned dressing boxes with 


2 frames (£2 3s. Od.). 

A gentleman’s dressing stand made entirely of rose wood 
with rising glass, and mounted with India tutenag. 

A cast iron register stove, 36 inches wide and a serpentine 
steel fender (£4 Is. Od.). 

The fruit-girl and dog, painted by Benwell, in a neat 
carved and burnished gold frame. 


DRAWING ROOM 


A handsome polished steel Pantheon stove, serpentine 
steel fluted and beaded fender, shovel, tongs, poker and 
a brush (£6 12s. 6d.). 

A pair of superb ormoulu 3 branch candlestands compleat 
(£1 10s. Od.). 

A real antique bronzed dancing fawn, a ditto Venus, and 
an ormoulu figure on an ebony pedestal (£3 3s. Od.). 

A Turkey carpet in excellent condition, size 24 feet by 
20 feet (£14 14s. Od.). 

A Very Capital Highly Finished Figure of Venus rising 
from the sea, executed in beautiful statuary marble, and 
a pedestal of the same. 

A pair of large elegant pier-glasses, the principal plates 
each 47 inches by 29 inches, in expensive carved and 
burnished gold brass bordered frames and ornaments and 
2 stout brass gaurd bars to ditto (£31 10s. Od.). 

A pair of rich carved and gilt double light GrRANDOLES 
(£1 1s. Od.). 
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Three green Venetian sun-shades (£1 1s. Od.). 

Twelve elegant cabriole arm chairs, the frames accurately 
carved and fluted, and japanned green and white, covered 
with rich star-pattern pea green silk and worsted damask, 
double sets of flannel and green striped Manchester petti- 
coat cases, at per chair (£18 18s. Od.). 

A full size cabriole sofa, covered and finished to suit the 
chairs and window curtains, and cases (£11 Os. 6d.). 
Two long serole-headed cabriole window stools, covered 
and finished to match lots 9 and 10 (£3 3s. Od.). 
Three elegant pea green star-pattern silk and worsted 
damask festoon window curtains, 5 breadths each 13 feet 
6 inches long, trimmed all round with a gimp-headed silk 
fringe, lined with tammy, laths, lines and pins 
(£15 4s. 6d.). 

A pair of solid mahogany card tables, with a drawer in 
each (£1 15s. 6d.). 

A beautiful tapestry face screen, on a mahogany pillar 
and claw. 


Pictures in the Drawing-Room 


A large capital picture, the subject, “Introducing Bacchus 
to Ariadne,” by Ephraim Mens, in a very expensive carved 
and burnished gold frame. 

A portrait of a lady, by Sir P. Lely, in a rich gilt frame. 
A nobleman and his lady, a pair, by Vandyke. 

A pair of large oval landscapes and figures by Horizonti. 
A pair of small ditto, by Horizonti. 

A Speaker of the House of Commons, in his robes, by 
Vandyke. 

A pair of frost pieces, by Vandiest. 

A pair of small landscapes and figures. 

A pair of fruit, by Cooper. 


KITCHEN 


A stout range 6 feet long, with wind-up cheeks, strong 
iron back, 2 cranes, and a large ash grate (£7 2s. 6d.). 
A large smoke jack with 2 chairs (£2 12s. 6d.). 

A pair of large standing spit racks, 2 pins, a fender, 2 foot- 
men, 2 shovels, tongs, poker, a salamander, a pig plate, 


9 hooks, 2 trivets, 2 grid irons, and a dripping pan with 
a well (£2 6s. Od.). 
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A cradle spit, 4 common ditto with iron wheels, 2 others, 
a cook hold, 3 stove trivets, 2 chaffing dishes, 2 chopping 
knives, a pair of steak tongs, a frying pan, a double grid 
iron, 2 meat forks, and 7 iron skewers (£1 11s. 6d.). 

A large copper pottage pot and cover, and a tea kettle. 
Two copper pottage pots and covers. 

A small copper ditto and cover, and a fish kettle, plate 
and cover. 

A copper boiler and cock, a coffee pot and a chocolate 
pot (16s. 6d.). 

A copper warming pan, a ditto coal scuttle, a tea kettle, 
2 coffee pots, 5 copper ladles and 2 skimmers. 

A copper coal skuttle, a warming pan, a tea kettle, a 
cullender and a frying pan. 

Five copper French stew pans and covers. 25 copper 
blomonge moulds tinned, and about 40 tin ditto. 

Six copper saucepans, 2 covers, a warming pan and a mug. 
Eleven flat brass candlesticks, 2 high ditto, a pestle and 
mortar, a fish plate, 10 flat japanned chamber candle- 
sticks, a pepper mill and a coffee mill fixed, and 2 spice 
nests of drawers (£1 5s. Od.). 

A large meat screen lined with tin, and shelf, 22 tin dish 
covers in sizes, 3 cake pans, 3 tin saucepans, 2 coffee pots, 
a grater, 2 dredgers, a cheese toaster, a Dutch oven, and 
6 baking tins (£1 19s. Od.). 

A pair of large steclyards, weighs 460 lbs. and weight and 
and a large marble mortar, 20 inches, 2 pestles and wood 
stand (£2 Os. Od.). 

Two stout kitchen tables, 7 feet 6 inches long, with 
drawers to each, a wainscot dining table, a small deal 
ditto, and 6 chairs (£1 3s. Od.). 

Nine pewter dishes, 24 plates, and 2 fish plates. 

Nine ditto dishes, 24 plates and 2 fish plates (£1 16s. Od.). 
a= "i - » yy a Cullender and a bason 
(£2 1s. Od.). 
A water dish, 10 ditto plates, and 12 soup plates 
(£1 14s. Od.). 

Four stewing stoves fixed in the brick work, and trivets 
and a salt bin (10s. 6d.). 

A brass 30 hour clock in a wainscot case, 2 iron coal 
skuttles, 2 sets of gun racks fixed, with locks and keys, 
and a hand bell (£3 1s. 0d.). 

Two plate racks, 2 pails, 3 iron bound tubs, 6 sieves, a 
stone mortar, 2 meat covers, and a pair of steps (11s. 6d.). 
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24. A wood sink lined with lead, and waste pipe. 

25. Five oblong yellow ware dishes, 12 pie ditto, 29 plates, 
20 soup ditto, a soup turreen and cover, a vegetable dish 
and cover, 8 basons, a sallad dish, a hash dish, 2 blomonge 
moulds, 2 jugs, 5 egg cups and a number of yellow ware 
utensils (£2 14s. Od.). 

26. <A deal dresser with dr-wers and cupboards, 2 deal safes 
with canvas doors, and 2 hanging shelves (10s. 6d.). 

27. A kneading trough and cover, a salting bin and cover, a 
paste marble, a pie board, 4 wood dishes and 2 bowls 
(£1 Os. Od.). 

28. A copper still and alembic, with furnace complete 
(£3 9s. Od.). 

29. A large meat safe with canvas doors, 2 hanging shelves, 
14 stone pickle jars, 12 preserve pots, and a quantity of 
brown dishes, 4 pans (£1 4s. Od.). 


DAIRY AND BAKEHOUSE 


1. Two churns, 2 tin pails, 17 milk dishes, 6 butter, an oval 
tub, 2 bowls, a pair of wooden scales, 3 weights, 18 pickle 
bottles, a meal tub and a half ditto (£1 Is. 0d.). 

2. <A large Copper with a partition and 2 cocks, and lead 
curb, fixed in brick work (£4 4s. Od.). 

3. A dresser board as fixed, on iron feet, a brass dish kettle, 
2 cages, a pair of bellows, and a bell-metal mortar and 
pestle. 

(To be concluded) 


THE SOUTH MILL, MIDHURST 
BY E. M. GARDNER, M.A. 

At the southern entrance to Midhurst, on the eastern side, 
a small house lies below the road level. Old inhabitants know 
this as the old whiting mill, and there appears to be no tradi- 
tion that it ever served any other purpose. 

It is obvious, however, that the existence of a North Mill 
connotes one on the south, and where could this have been but 
below the South Pond and served by it? 

The South Mill presumably ground for the de Bohun 
castle dwelling on St. Anne’s Hill. In the I.P.M. following 
the death of Sir Frank Bohun in September, 1275, mention 
is made of two water mills worth 100 shillings.’ Sir John 
Bohun enfeoffed Anthony Bec, Bishop of Durham with much 
of his land, including Midhurst.? In 1284 after Sir John’s 
death an extent of the manor, taken by the Archbishop records 
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one North watermill, worth 40 shillings, and one South water- 
mill worth six shillings and eight pence.* Two other refer- 
ences for the years 1284/5 and 1289 may refer either to the 
North or to the South mill. The first of these accuses Robert 
de Perees, sub-escheator for Sussex, among other misdeeds, of 
taking corn from the Bishop’s mill.‘ The second relates that 
Phillip, Abbot of Waverley and his Convent quitclaimed 
to Anthony Bec, Bishop of Durham, an annual rent of one 
mark which they were wont to receive from the mill at Mid- 
hurst for the subsistence of one monk according to a grant 
made to them formerly by Eujuger and Saveric de Bohun 
in the 12th century; in consideration of this quitclaim the 
Bishop gave the Abbey 15 marks.’ 

At the 1.P.M. of the lands of Anthony Bec, April, 1311, 
it is stated that there were “two watermills of which two 
parts are worth 106 shillings and 8 pence.”® At some time 
the tithes of both the Midhurst mills were granted to the 
Knights Hospitallers.’ 

A Fine dated 1460 of a settlement on trustees by John 
Fitz-John and Joan his wife mentions a mill in Midhurst 
and Woollavington,* which may relate to the South Mill as this 
stood partly in Midhurst and partly in Woollavington. 

In the sixteenth century three mills (unnamed) are men- 
tioned in deeds 1528, 1529, 1530 and 1550.° It is not clear 
which the third mill was, possibly Costa’s. This lay in what 
was then an outlying portion of Woollavington where John de 
Bohun had successfully claimed 80 acres of land in 1330/31."° 
In the survey of the manor of Cowdray 10 Elizabeth I 1567, 
which I have been able to inspect through the kindness of the 
Steward of the Manor, one Thomas Bishopp held land in 
Cowdray manor near “Costards Mill” so that it seems reason- 
able to think that this was the third mill when three are men- 
tioned. 

Unfortunately there is a complete gap in the records be- 
tween 1550 and 1765. Budgen’s map of Sussex, 1724, shows 
the mill as a fulling mill. It would be interesting to know 
from what date fulling was done at the South mill. The 
survey of the manor mentioned above gives one William Cold- 
ham as holding a messuage and land by indenture for the term 
of 21 years from Michaelmas 2 Elizabeth I that was in Mid- 
hurst, “in part on the river near the fulling mill.” Dallaway 
(1815), speaking of Midhurst says there was “formerly the 
manufacture of coverlets and coarse cloth established in this 
town which has totally declined and no other has been intro- 
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duced in its stead.’ No doubt the South mill was used in 
this industry but it had certainly ceased altogether by 1765. 
By the kindness of Mr. Stuart Moir of the White House, 
Midhurst, I have been able to examine among others, a lease 
dated 2nd September, 1765, between Viscount Montagu and 
Thomas Amber for the Fulling Mill, Midhurst. In this 
Amber is described as a leather dresser (elsewhere as an oil 
leather dresser) and the property consisted of “all that mill 
commonly called the Fulling Mill adjoining... the pond com- 
monly called the South Pond with all buildings, etc., thereto 
belonging with free liberty of fishing the said pond and all 
profits arising out of the said pond” (except the Viscount’s right 
of way through this land to another part belonging to him 
called the Fellmongers Piece south of the demised premises). 
The lease was for 21 years and the rent £9 Os, Od. a year 
payable “at or in the Capital Mansion called Cowdray House.” 
Amber was also to deliver to his landlord “100 of carp, tench 
or other fish at the option of the said Viscount or such pro- 
portion as he shall think proper to order and as good as they 
rise out of the said pond at the ponds side every three years 
during the said term and so after the pond shall be fished” 
of which times of fishing Amber agrees to give to the Vis- 
count...or his steward due notice. There are the usual 
clauses laying down what action the landlord may take if the 
rent is unpaid or the fish undelivered and as regards sub- 
letting. Amber has to find timber and materials to keep “all 
the said Fulling Mill, Edifices, Buildings, Tackle, Gere Wheels, 
Troughs, Penstocks, Gates, Floodgates, Sluices and Ditches, 
Fences and Enclosures, save only the pond head which is to 
be kept in repair by the said Viscount Montague.” 
Thomas Amber came of a milling family. At a Court 
Baron in the Liberty of St. John’s, October 1732, an aliena- 
tion was permitted to John Amber of Easebourne, miller. 
There is no evidence that Thomas carried on the fulling busi- 
ness. Later leases show that there was a tanyard behind the 
White House which is close to the South mill and which would 
have been necessary to a leather dresser. The wheel, if used at 
all, would have been used for crushing bark for the tannery. 
Thomas Amber died on Jan. 4th, 1781, aged 64. He was 
succeeded by his son, Richard, who married Sarah Dyer, of 
Boxgrove. He appears to have been a man of substance for 
the Court Rolls of the Borough of Midhurst record several 
property transactions in which he was concerned. In_ his 
marriage settlement, 1782, he is also described as a leather 
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dresser. The document mentions the tanyard and also water- 
ways. 


After the death of Richard Amber in 1823 the property 
passed to his son, William Richard. In a lease dated Septem- 
ber 1826, he is described as “leather dresser of Lion Street, 
New Kent Road.” The connection of this branch of the 
family with Midhurst seems now to have ended except for 
some property held there. In the lease of 1826 William de- 
mised the property (said now to be in the tenure of Doctor 
Swinburn and others) to William Smith of Walworth Com- 
mon, brewer. In May 1836, William Amber “now a prisoner 
in the King’s Bench prison” leased the property to Smith’s 
widow. ‘There is no mention of water courses and the tan- 
yard is said “now to be converted into an orchard.” The 
edifices are spoken of as “late in the tenure of Doctor Swin- 
burn and now of William Etherington, William Phelps and 
John Smart.” Smart may have carried on Amber’s business 
for a time; he certainly occupied the premises, for in the Mid- 
hurst Borough Court Rolls for 26 August, 1839, there is 
the record of the conveyance of land, a messuage, etc., to 
James Grist of Midhurst, builder. The property, “two bur- 
gages, messuage with outbuildings, gardens, etc., are lying ... 
near the South Pond, now or late in the occupation of William 
Palmer and James Carter... bounded on the south by the 
premises formerly occupied by Richard Amber and now by 
James Smart.” 


The schedule of the Midhurst Tithe Map, 1848, shows 
“Whiting Mill Yard,” owner, the Earl of Egmont; occupier, 
James Grist. James Grist’s name is given in Kelly’s Direc- 
tories for 1852, 1862 and 1867. In the first he is said to 
be a builder, surveyor and coal merchant, South Street. In 
1862 and 1867 he is a stone mason, surveyor, wharfinger, 
and agent for the Phoenix Insurance Company in South Street 
and at Petworth. The buildings of the mill itself are shown 
in the schedule of the Woollavington Tithe Map, 1839, as 
“house and garden,” owner, William Stephen Poyntz; occu- 
pier, John Palmer. 


At some date unknown the old place was used as a Whit- 
ing Mill. For information about this I am indebted to Mr. 
Poate, now over 80 years of age who has lived in Midhurst 
since he was a boy. When very young he recollects being sent 
to buy two pennyworth of whiting there. The mill was not 
worked by water, no doubt the wheel had disappeared long ago, 
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but there were “two crushers worked by a white horse that 
went round and round.” There was a large stone barn_near 
at hand, with louvers where the whiting was dried. The raw 
material, which was a gift from Petworth and the finished 
product were conveyed by barge on the Rother. The owner 
of the mill in Mr. Poate’s time was a Mr. Madgwick, who 
afterwards moved to Cocking and the business was no longer 
carried on. In an old picture the mill house is shown as an 
inn. 

The house below the road is said by Mr. Poate to be 
built on piles. The occupier, Mr. Trussler, kindly showed 
me the ground floor which he believes has been little changed. 
He thinks that the wheel was on the south side of the build- 
ing but on this side there is a considerable amount of land 
between the house wall and the river, shown as existing there 
in old maps. The tithe map and others show a building 
abutting on a water channel on the north side. This is op- 
posite to the sluice gate which appears on a map as early as 
1632."? 

It is difficult to visualise the type of wheel that powered 
the South mill. The South Pond was made in the 15th cen- 
tury or early in the 16th to make a fish pond by damming the 
stream that served the mill.’2 There are several mentions 
of the pond in the Survey of the manor, 1567, where it is 
sometimes called “the Lord’s Pond.” ‘The Great Cawsey” 
is also named but it is not easy to identify properties abutting 
on the pond as that afterwards occupied by Amber. Before 
the pond was made one would have expected the wheel to 
have been undershot. There is, in the wall in Mr. Poate’s 
garden close to the ground and below the sluice gate, a 
blocked archway. Did the water run down a pipe from the 
pond and under this arch to an undershot wheel, or as one 
would expect from the position of the pond, was it carried 
along a trough or pipe from the pond to an overshot wheel? 

Thomas Amber lies in Midhurst churchyard close to the 
small gate opening onto the roadway. There is a memorial 
stone to him and his wife, Ann, who died in February, 1764, 
and another to Richard Amber and to his wife, Sarah Dyer. 
The last record of the family is in October, 1852, when Mary, 
widow of William Richard, gave up her claim to dower to 
Benjamin Smith for the sum of £50. 


1Cowdray and Easebourne Priory in the County of Sussex, 
Sir William St. John Hope. Country Life, 1919, p. 2. 
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*Ibid, p. 2. *Ibid, p. 4 and V.C.H., The Rape of Chichester, 
p. 76. *Hope, p. 5. "Hope, p. 5. V.C.H., p. 76. *Hope, 
pp 6 7. VCH: wp '%, V.C.H., p. 76. *S.R.S., 
xxiti-3157. Hope, pp. 17, 21, 28, 30, 31. Ibid, p. 34, 
"At W. Sussex Rec. Office. '*S.R.S. xvi-42. 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS C’ 


PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL, PLUMPTON 


The nave of Plumpton Church has been assigned in the 
plan to the early part of the twelfth century, but since a church 
here is mentioned in Domesday, Mr. Poole? considers it may 
have been in existence at the time of the Survey. The south 
door has a plain semi-circular arch and there are remains of one 
of the original windows in the north wall. The chancel arch 
has been twice rebuilt in modern times; the opening to the 
chancel was formerly, according to Nibbs, composed of three 
Norman arches. 

The tower belongs to the end of the twelfth century. It 
is low, of two storeys, with a shingled broach spire. It con- 
nects with the nave by a contemporary door. Part of its west 
wall was rebuilt in the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
to which period its entrance door and the window over it belong. 

The chancel was rebuilt in the thirteenth century and has 
an original lancet in the north wall and two restored lancets in 
the south, the western being a low-side window. The east 
wall of the chancel is entirely modern. There is a record of 
paintings which were originally on the east and west face of the 
wall dividing the chancel and nave.* The square font is dated 
1710 but is on a medieval base. 

In the south-east buttress of the nave are two stones with 
good carving of a quasi-heraldic character. W.H.G. 


1 See page 35. 
2 S.A.C. lxxxvii, 56. 
3 §.A.C. xx, 198-202. 


DOCTOR RICHARD RUSSELL, THE FOUNDER OF 
MODERN BRIGHTON 


BY ANTONY DALE, F.S.A. 


At the suggestion of the Regency Society of Brighton and 
Hove, Brighton Corporation last year celebrated the bi-cen- 
tenary of the publication in English of the “Dissertation of the 
Use of Sea Water in the Treatment of Diseases of the Glands,” 
by Dr. Richard Russell which was the origin of Brighton as 
a seaside resort. No notice of Russell having ever been included 
in any of the Society’s publications, this is perhaps an appro- 
priate moment to correct some of the inaccuracies concerning 
him which found their way into Sir Norman Moore’s article 
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on Dr. Russell in the Dictionary of National Biography. These 
arose from the fact that in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury three doctors named Russell were in practice, and Sir Nor- 
man Moore confused the Sussex doctor with another who 
worked at Reading. 

Dr. Richard Russell was the third generation of surgeon- 
apothecaries to operate in Lewes. He was the son of Nathaniel 
and Mary Russell and was born in the Parish of St. Michael, 
Lewes, in 1687, being baptised in that Church on the 26th 
November of that year. He was educated at the Free Grammar 
School of St. Anne’s, Lewes, then situated in Southover, from 
which it moved to its present site in St. Anne’s Hill, High 
Street, in 1709. He became Assistant to his father and, while 
attending the family of William Kempe of Malling Deanery, 
fell in love with the latter’s only child. The heiress of such a 
fine house as Malling Deanery being obviously far above the 
social pretensions of a surgeon-apothecary at the period, they 
were married clandestinely. A reconciliation, however, soon 
followed, and young Russell went, presumably at his father-in- 
law’s expense, to study medicine at the University of Leyden, 
Holland, which then had the leading medical faculty of Europe. 
Here he attended the lectures of the learned Dr. Hermann 
Boerhaave and in 1724 duly obtained his Doctorate of Medi- 
cine. His thesis in Latin on the subject of “Epilepsy in Child- 
ren” is still preserved in the University. 

He seems to have remained in Leyden for several years 
after qualifying and did not return to England until 1729, when 
he resumed practice in Lewes. As he is known to have been in 
occupation of Malling Deanery soon afterwards, it is possible 
that he did not come back to this country until his father-in- 
law’s death. Most accounts of his life, including the otherwise 
very careful study in Lower’s “Sussex Worthies,” say that he 
also practised in London and was one of the Physicians at St. 
Thomas’ Hospital. But this seems not to have been the case as 
he never became an M.R.C.P., which was then the essential 
prerequisite of a London practice. He did, however, become 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

In 1750 he published under the imprint of Oxford Univer- 
sity, his famous book “De Tabe Glandulari,” in which he ad- 
vocated the desirability of sea bathing for medical reasons. A 
pirate edition of the book in English having appeared in Dub- 
lin in 1752, a year later Russell issued an official edition in 
English, the bicentenary of which was the occasion of the recent 
celebrations. His choice of Brighton as the place which he 
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recommended patients to visit was not, apparently, due to any 
merits that the town may have possessed, but merely to the fact 
that it was the nearest seaside place to Russell’s own residence 
at Lewes. 

By 1753 he had so many patients at Brighton that he felt 
it necessary to have a house on the spot for the better super- 
vision of their cure. He therefore purchased several pieces of 
land on the south side of the Steine running down to the sea, 
on which he built Russell House, moving into occupation the 
following year. ‘This house survived until 1826, when it was 
demolished to make way for the Albion Hotel. In addition to 
his recommendation of sea water, Dr. Russell also caused the 
chalybeate spring at Hove, in what later came to be St. Anne’s 
Well Gardens, to be enclosed and sent patients to drink its 
waters. He was in a sense therefore the discoverer of Hove, 
as well as Brighton, though Hove was later forgotten and had 
to be rediscovered about 75 years later. 

In 1755 Russell published another book, this time more 
or less simultaneously in Latin and in English, entitled, “The 
Economy of Nature in Acute and Chronical Diseases of the 
Glands.” He died in London while on a visit to a friend on 
the 19th December, 1759, at the age of 72 and was buried 
on the 25th December in the vault of his wife’s family at South 
Malling. His memorial tablet on the east wall of the chancel 
has the quotation from Euripides’ “Iphigenia in Tauris” which 
Russell himself had used on the title page of his “De Tage”’ : 
“@aracon xAvtet navta tayOpwrov xaxa.” The sea 
washes away all ills from man. The word xavte how- 
ever, was omitted from the tablet, perhaps through lack 
of space and perhaps because his heirs thought that his claims 
for sea water to cure ills were exaggerated. It has been sug- 
gested that this tablet was erected at a later date, largely because 
it was not mentioned by either Horsfield or Lower. But the 
lettering of it appears contemporary. At the beginning and end 
of the inscription are the initials “H.S.E.” and “H.S.P.,” the 
exact significance of which is in doubt. 

Russell’s son, William, who was a Serjeant at Law, suc- 
ceeded the doctor at Malling Deanery. He assumed his mother’s 
name of Kempe but left no descendants. The doctor’s daughter. 
Hannah, however, had issue whose descendants are still living 
today. She married William Pepys. Her son, Sir Lucas Pepys, 
was Physician Extraordinary to George III, and her grandson, 
Charles Christopher Pepys, first Earl of Cottenham, was Lord 
Chancellor from 1835 to 1841 and from 1846 to 1850. 
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Few memorials of Dr. Russell exist. There is an insig- 
nificant tablet on the south wall of the Albion Hotel. But 
his portrait was painted at the instigation of William Hicks, the 
contemporary proprietor of the Old Ship Hotel. This was at 
one time attributed to Zoffany but is now thought to be by 
Benjamin Wilson, for whom Zoffany worked as a young man. 
It hung in the Telemachus Room at the Old Ship until the 
end of the nineteenth century when it was presented to Brigh- 
ton Corporation by Alderman Ridley and Robert Bacon, the 
then proprietor of the Old Ship. It now hangs in the Muni- 
cipal Portrait Gallery whence the shrewd gaze of the toothless 
old man surveys countless seaside visitors who have no idea 
of how much they owe him. 


BURLOUGH CASTLE OR MIDDLETON CASTLE 
BY REGINALD MUSSON, F.S.A. 


(See S.N.Q. v. 80) 


The mystery of Burlough Castle near Alfriston but in the 
parish of Arlington, has often been written about and the in- 
formation gathered can be summarised briefly. In the second 
half of the eighteenth century an artist, S. F. Grimm, made a 
drawing’ of ‘““Burlow Castle,” now marked on the ordnance map 
as Burlough Castle. Then Horsfield writes in 1827? that there 
were still some foundations of walls to be observed, and in 1835 
“within the last three years the foundations have been excavated 
and two large barns built of the materials. No discovery ex- 
cept that of a few bones and broken pottery was made’”* but 
he gives no indication of what they consisted. 

The time came wher Hadrian Alcroft* drew attention to 
the large mound nearby, covered with tall trees (the Rookery) 
which he called ‘“‘a great Motte which once carried a Norman’s 
wooden keep.” Later the Rev. A. A. Evans supported this view 
in his “Saunters in Sussex” and in an argument in the corres- 
pondence columns of the Sussex County Magazine, in 1933, 
with Mr. Shoosmith, whose romantic vision saw Burghlow 
Hill “so perfectly placed as a natural fortification that it must 
have almost begged each passing knight or baron to straightway 
build a castle there,” to which Mr. Evans replied that “there 
was not one word of early history which mentions the hill as a 
castle and that digging had not revealed any stick er stone to 
show there was ever a castle on the hill.” 
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It is worth noting that the writer of the appropriate 
article in the Victoria County History of Sussex® fastens the 
name of Burlough Castle, not on the chalk bluff, but by his 
description of a motte and bailey castle, on the Rookery, in 
contradiction to the marking on the ordnance map. Now, 
having discussed my investigations with Mr. L., F. Salzman, 
F.S.A., he has very kindly supplied me with translations of 
extracts from Milton manor court rolls, etc.,6 which throw 
an entirely new light on the subject. From these extracts it 
— that the real name of the Rookery should be Middleton 

astle. 

(1371) 44 Edw. III “Maurice Godeday fined 1d. for cut- 

ing thorns (spinis) on the castle” (le castell). 

(1375) 48 Edw. III mentions “the road between the castle 

(castellum) and the garden (gardino).”” That is the garden 

of the Manor. 

(1402) 4 Hen. IV mentions “the road between the castle 

of Middleton and the site of the manor out of repair for 

lack of scouring of ditches.” 

(1483) 23 Edw. IV “Richard Randolf’s ditch by the castle 

of Middleton not scoured, so the high road is in bad con- 

dition.” 

It is worth recording here that in November, 1952, a motor 
car was stranded on the high road between the Rookery and 
Milton Court (the site of the old manor), with water over its 
bonnet, so that history repeats the bad condition of the road. 
It also points to the fact that the Rookery is the castle referred 
to, as the road beyond the Rookery to Burlough Castle is on 
higher ground and not subject to flooding. 

(1484) 2 Ric. UI, includes “road called castle street (castel- 

strate).” 

(1488) 3 Hen. VII, “the high road called castle ‘street 

(castelstrate) near the bridge (juxta le Bregge) for lack of 

scouring of the ditches east and west of it.” 

In 1952 the writer made a rough survey of the motte and 
baileys and in an effort to obtain some datable material or struc- 
tural information, a cutting was made across the ditch between 
the motte and the baileys and across the top of the motte, but 
the effort was defeated by water in the ditch, tree roots on the 


hill, and lack of labour. 

An article by Hugh Braun, F.S.A., in §.N.Q. v. 80 (1935), 
suggests that the ditches between the motte and the baileys are 
modern but they did not appear to be so in our dig as the bottom 
of the ditch was well below the normal water level and would 
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only serve to let water in, not to drain it away, which would 
seem to be the only modern reason for digging the ditches. 
He is also concerned because the motte is an unusual long oval 
instead of the usual round. It is suggested that is because the 
base of the motte is a natural feature, an outlying outcrop of 
hard ground, similar, on a smaller scale, to Burlough hill. 


The old manor house of Milton stood on the same ground 
as the present Milton Court. It is recorded’ “Paganus gave 
tithes in Milton to the Abbey of Grestain and was suffered to 
have a chapel there.” See also the 12th century references to 
the Chaplain at the Oratory of Middleton.* 


At a later period there is another interesting item, also 
contributed by Mr. Salzman, from Budgen’s Catalogue of 
Deeds at Knowle, which show that as late as 1567 the castle 
and the chapel were still traditions. 


1567. Charles Heneage and Mary his wife to William 
Upton of Ore. “The manor lordshipp and Castell of Middle- 
ton alias Milton” and advowsons, if any, of the vicarage of 
Arlington and Wilmington ... and “Devyne service three days 
in a week which at the charge and provision of the Dean and 
Chapter of . .. Chichester ought of right to and for the Lord 
of the said manor lordship and Castell of Middleton and within 
the Chapell of Mylton usually and accustomed there to be 
said and done.” But it appears no trace of any such obligation 
by the Dean and Chapter has been found. 

The remains of a chapel existed in the old manor when 
it was pulled down to build the present house. There is also 
a record that as early as the 11th century, William, son of 
the Earl of Grestain gave to the Abbey of St. Mary Grestain 


“one hide of arable and half the meadow called Turide at 
Middleton.’’'® 


There is a portion of the downs above Milton Court 
known as Middleton moor at this day. The field immediately 
north of the motte is called Mag Mere, but in earlier times 
the river must not have included the western quarter of the 
field as it is still in Berwick parish, being part of the field 
called Cold Wish, on the other side of the present straight 
channel running down stream from the lock which is marked 
on the map as the highest point to which ordinary tides flow. 

As a result of the information set out above the conclusion 
is that Burlough Castle should be deleted on the Ordnance map 


and the Rookery marked in old English characters, Middleton 
Castle. 
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My thanks are due to Mr. Dinnis the owner and Mr. 
Protheroe the occupier of Milton Court, for their co-operation 
and to J. Heap who spent a lot of time with me at the site, 
and to some of the boys of the Eastbourne College Archzo- 
logical Society who helped with the excavations. 
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“STANSTRETE” AND THE CHARTER* OF 
930 A.D. 


BY T. R. HOLLAND, M.A. 


It has long been assumed that a Roman road led from the 
south gate of Chichester towards Sidlesham and Selsey; and 
it is the argument of the present note that this is the road re- 
ferred to under the name of “stanstrete” in the Charter of 930 
A.D., and furthermore that the first part of this “stanstrete” 
is still traceable on the ground today, so that it was not obliter- 
ated—as has been commonly thought—by the digging of the 
arm of the Canal about 1820. 

Judge Done, in his “Looking back in Sussex” (1953), has 
interesting references to this road, and it was a perusal of his 
book which led me to look more closely into the matter. 

On November 3rd, 1953, I went southwards along the 
eastern bank of the Canal from the Chichester by-pass road 
until I reached a hedge along which runs the present boundary 
of Chichester and Donnington (SU 859033). On the opposite 
/western) bank of the Canal at this point there is a footpath 
leading to Donnington, which Mr. Margary associates with 
the line of a Chichester-Selsey road. Looking back from here 
towards Kingsham I considered how the continuation of the 
line of the footpath would go. Now, south of the by-pass road 


*The Charter is printed in S.4.C. Ixxxvii, 139. 
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at Kingsham there is a wall running from east to west, and 
broken remains of it continue further west as far as the Canal 
bank. The problem then was to find where the alignment of 
the footpath passed through the wall or its remains. Searching 
carefully in the proper area I was astonished to find a single 
gate-post, and even a small portion of the gate still in position, 
directly in line with the Donnington footpath on the other side 
of the Canal. Looking northwards again I was still more 
astonished to see two further gates on the same alignment. 


Passing by Kingsham Farm I reached the north side of 
the buildings and walked along the causeway (which is modern 
—it is not on Fuller’s Map of 1821), noting that here I was 
rather to the east of the alignment. A trench for laying a 
drain from the site of the new Modern Secondary School had 
here been excavated earlier in the year westwards towards the 
Canal across our alignment, and left a plentiful supply of gravel 
on the surface. Walking along the line of the trench close 
to this gravel, I had almost reached the alignment when my 
attention was attracted by a piece of pottery with a rim lying 
on the surface. I was soon able to collect several more pieces, 
and these were handed next day to Mr. A. H. Collins, Secretary 
of the Chichester Excavations Committee, to whom I am in- 
debted for valuable assistance in compiling this note. He kindly 
visited the site with me, and found more pottery, most of which 
he describes as typical second century coarse wares. 


“Stanstrete’’ presumably went on to pass through a fur- 
ther gate now standing at the most southerly point of the Police 
Field. It would appear that this is too far east to reach the 
south gate of Chichester directly. But two reasons may be 
offered for the divergence. First, a small stream used to rise 
(see Yeakell and Gardner’s Map of 1778, sheet 1—2” to the 
mile) a few yards south west of the gate in the Police Field, 
and consequently the land at this point would be damp, possibly 
marshy, in the past. A hollow was more noticeable here a few 
months ago before gravel from the new school site had been 
carted to the area. Secondly, it is possible that before the de- 
fences of the Roman City were constructed, “stanstrete” may 
well have entered Chichester one insula to the east of the later 
gate. ‘“Stanstrete’”’ crossed the present Police Field and King- 
sham Road west of Messrs. Wingard’s land, thence to the end 
of what is now South Pallant, and so along Market Avenue to 
the south gate. 
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By the Charter of April 5th, A.D. 930, King Aethelstan 
gives to Bishop Beornheah, amongst other lands, meadow land 
(Garston), near the City of Chichester. The following trans- 
lation of the relevant passage is taken from S.A.C. lxxxvii 143, 
with one alteration, reading “stanstrete” for ‘the Stane Street.” 

“These are the bounds of the garden and the meadow. 
Firstly at the hedge south along stanstrete to Kingsham, thence 
south west along the road to the hedge (?) outside the little 
stony ford, due south to the head of the eastern stream, so west 
along the stream to Stockbridge, so north along the Fore Street 
to the south gate.” 

Hence the Garston lay between the present Southgate with 
its continuation Stockbridge Road, and “stanstrete.” The field 
name—Palace Field—in the area now occupied by the Canal 
Basin is evidently a relic of the Bishop’s holding. Aethelstan 
gave the land, so the King must have held Kingsham, and prob- 
ably sometimes resided there. We know that there was a Mint 
in Chichester during his reign (?924-940). The Fuller Map 
of Kingsham, of 1821 (County Record Office, Chichester), 
shows a garden on the western side of Kingsham house and fur- 
ther west, “House Meadow.” “Stanstrete’’ would have passed 
along the junction of these two enclosures. 

The south-eastern boundaries of the Garston cannot be 
visualised from the Charter as it stands, but if the words in 
italics “due south to the head of the eastern stream” are trans- 
posed to stand after the first word “hedge,” and the stream 
identified with the small one which used to rise a few yards 
south west of the gate on the south side of the Police Field, 
then the boundaries become intelligible. I have taken the ad- 
vice of Mr. W. D. Peckham, and he is willing to allow that 
such a mistake in the order of the description may even have 
been made in the engrossment itself, or in copying from it. 
Chichester Cathedral MSS in Liber Y and Liber B have been 


carefully examined but not the Crediton Charter of April 29th, 
A.D. 930. 


If then the transposition be allowed the translation of the 
Charter will read : 


Notes 
Firstly at the hedge to the east of the South Gate 
due south to the head of the __ rising just south west of the 


eastern stream gate on southern boundary of 


the Police Field 
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south along ‘“‘stanstrete’ to route traced above 
Kingsham 


thence south west along the route traced above 
road to the hedge (?) outside 
the little stony ford 


so west along the stream to this stream probably ran along 
Stockbridge the present boundary between 
Chichester and Donnington 


so north along the Fore Street present Stockbridge Road and 
to the south gate (north of railway) Southgate 


The problem of the eastern and southern boundaries of 
the Garston is thus solved. The eastern boundary was the 
“stanstrete” as traced above, from the City as far as the place 
where it crossed the present Chichester-Donnington boundary ; 
the southern boundary of the Garston then followed the present 
Chichester-Donnington boundary westwards to the Fore Street 
—the present Stockbridge Road. 

The problem remains of tracing “‘stanstrete” further south 
towards Selsey, along the footpath west of the Canal to Don- 
nington in the direction of the significant name of Street End 
in Sidlesham. 

A copy of the 6-inch Ordnance Map marked by the Author 

to show the points referred to in this Article and the site 

of the road has been deposited in the Society's Library.— 

Ed. 


NOTES 


SAND FOR GLASSMAKING. There is, in the West 
Sussex Record Office, on loan from Capt. W. Slade Mitford, 
D.L., a fine coloured map of Fizlee (now Fitzlea), by James 
Fitzosborne, 1629, shewing the southern part of Lodsworth 
parish. 

The map, on a scale of 16 inches to the mile, has spirited 
little drawings of horned cattle, horses, sheep (Roquefort type) 
and rabbits scattered about on the common. Other details 
on the common are: sand and peat pits, fern and turf cuttings 
and near three small ponds is written “Here Jo Mills fowleth,” 
possibly duck shooting, three “Coney buris” and close to Fizlee 
house a “Lyme kill.” On the north part of the common is a 
note “Here corn was groed,” no doubt by the grace of the 
coneys adjoining. Selham church is shown and two lots of 
“Clappers” for foot passengers over small streanis. 
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In a detail of this survey of the land and Common of John 
Mills being freehold lands called the names of Fizlee and Fizlee 
Common, is a reference to the digging of sand and the selling 
thereof to the glassmakers from the common. I am indebted to 
Miss A. Reeve for showing this to me. It is the only known 
recorded source of the raw material for the Wealden Glass 
industry. Mr. J. A. Knowles, F.S.A., in “Glass,” July/Sept. 
1927, writing on the medieval processes of glass manufacture 
said, “there is no documentary evidence to show where the 


sources whence the medieval glass makers drew their sand were 
situated.” 


There are sand pits shown on this map about half a mile 
S.S.W. of Fizlee farm, on the north slope of the east end of 
a Lower Greensand ridge now known as Gallows Hill, along 
which the Graffham-Lodsworth parish boundary runs, about 
three miles S.W. of Petworth. (Nat. Grid. ref. 41/934.195) 
“Gallie Hill,” now Gallows Hill, was the site of the gallows 
of the old Liberty of Lodsworth belonging to the Bishop of 
London. (P.N.Sx. 26.) Fizlee common, though coloured dif- 
ferently from Lodsworth manor and, was probably a part of 


Lodsworth manor; it is referred to as “divers wastes in Lods- 
worth.” 


Sand from this ridge, dirty white in colour, could have 
supplied all the requirements of the known Wealden glass fur- 
naces, from the 13th century onwards, the return journey from 
any of them with horse and cart being easily done in a day. 
‘There is little doubt it was used by the Graffham Glasshouse 
about one mile to the S.S.W., whose exact site has yet to be 
found. 


There is no reason to suppose that this note would be 
included on the map unless in 1629 sand had recently been 
sold to the glassmakers. The date advances the previous latest 
recorded date for glassmaking in the Weald by fifteen years. 


Professor W. E. S. Turner, F.R.S., the President of the 
International Commission on Glass, has kindly sent me a report 
on a sample of this sand: “I have examined it and although it 
cannot be said to be a first quality sand or even a second quality 
judged by our present standards, it could, I think, have fur- 
nished material for making glass of a pale green colour. The 
sample obviously was slightly contaminated with soil and fibre 
from roots of vegetation, a good deal of which burnt out on 
strong ignition, leaving the sand with a salmon pink colour in- 
dicative of oxide of iron. Although comparatively fine the sand 
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is comparatively regular in grain size. Doubtless sieving— 
which might well have been applied—would improve it and 
some organic matter would thus be separated. Water wash- 
ing also removes dust and vegetable matter, but there does not 
seem to be any substantial amount of clay so that further puri- 
fication by water does not lead to any big improvement nor, 
in fact, does treatment with hydrochloric acid bring about any 
specially noteworthy improvement.” 


G. H. KENYON. 


HASTINGS AND THE CINQUE PORTS COAT 
OF ARMS. Now that it appears, from an article in The 
Times of February 2nd, 1951, entitled “Hastings thinks again,” 
that this original member of the Five Ports is likely to abandon 
its often expressed claim to be the “Premier Port,” a claim that 
has never been acknowledged by any of the other Ports, though 
by its constant iteration, appears to have converted many other- 
wise reliable outside authorities, there is another question that 
I should like to have discussed in your columns. 

Why does Hastings use a coat of Arms, differing from the 
one to which all seven Ports and their members are entitled 
and have used, from the dates on which they have been ad- 
mitted into the Confederation? 

The Arms are, as everyone knows, “Per pale, dexter, 
Gules, three demi-leopards, passant, Or; sinister, Azure, three 
semi-ships, Argent. 

Why was, and by what authority and when, one ship 
removed, apparently as a sign of degradation, and its place taken 
by the completion of the hinder part of the Leopard ? 

Hastings was one of the original Five Ports, to whom 
separate Charters were granted by Edward the Confessor, giv- 
ing valuable privileges in return for finding, what ultimately 
came to be, 57 ships, when called upon, to take the place of 
the Norwegian ships he had formerly hired. Of these ships, 
Dover and Hastings found 21 apiece and the other three smaller 
Ports, five each. 

What was the nature of the disaster which befell Hast- 
ings in the reign of Henry II, that caused her to be the first 
to claim the privilege of annexing the two smaller Ports of Rye 
and Winchelsea, and later Grange, as Members or Limbs, to 
assist her to keep up her quota of 21 ships and why was she, 
by the latter part of the 13th century only able to find five out 
of the 21, for which she was responsible ? 
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Naturally, Winchelsea, who found ten of them and Rye, 
who found five, objected to remaining in a subordinate position 
and so claimed to be promoted to the standing of full members, 
on an equality with the original five, and were granted this 
honour in the early years of the 14th century. Why they were 
called “Antient Towns” has always puzzled me; compared with 
the original five, many of Roman origin, it does not seem a 
suitable title for the “New Borough of Domesday” and the 
New Town of Winchelsea, founded by Edward I in 1289. 

This would appear to be the date when Hastings ceased 
to bear the full Arms of the Confederation, as shown on her 
first seal, depicted as hoisted on the ship engaged in running 
down an enemy vessel, in §.4.C. Vol. 1, opp. p. 16, illustra- 
tion No. 1, and was only permitted to bear two ships, instead 
of three, see illustration No. 6, and as she does today. 

Can anyone produce any further contemporary evidence 
for this drastic action, which was never repeated, as no further 
Limbs were ever admitted to full membership of the Ports? 

LEOPOLD A. VIDLER. 


JOHN HENRY NAINBY.  (S8.4.C. ix. 331). This 
reference states he was the late Rector of Lindfield, and died on 
the 21st September, 1854. He was not in Holy Orders but a 
“Jay-rector” owning the Rectorial Tithes. Mr. J. A. Giuseppi 
writes in this connection :—‘‘He was the son of a Clerk John 
Nainby who was elected to the service (of the Bank of Eng- 
land) on the 2nd July 1772, resigned on the 26th August 1790 
and died on the 15th August 1804. J. H. Nainby was elected 
on the 8th March 1810. Particulars taken state that he was 
born at Kennington and had been educated at Mr. Riveaux’ 
school, Walworth. Lindfield Rectory was apparently his un- 
doing for on the 12th September 1827 he was suspended from 
the service it being reported that he had been in Horsham gaol 
for nearly six months for not paying an assessment of a Poor’s 
Rate due from him as the Lay Impropriator of the Tithes at 
Lindfield in Sussex in his own occupation. He was then in- 
formed that unless he returned to his duty immediately he could 
not remain in the service of the Bank. This he was apparently 
unable to do and in the following May his name was removed 
from the list of Clerks.” Mr. Challen refers to B.M. Add. 
MS. 39477 Exchequer Geo IV No. 7, under date 29th 
May, 1823, “John Henry Nainby of Bank of England, Esq., 
seised in fee simple to him and his heirs of The Impyopriate 
Rectory of the p.c. of Lindfield, Sussex.” 
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PULBOROUGH WHARF. When in 1785 the Com- 
pany of Proprietors of the River Arun Navigation were formed 
and authorised to improve the River Arun and make an arti- 
ficial canal from the Arun below Greatham Bridge through 
Hardham Tunnel to the Rother and so back into the Arun 
again below Stopham Bridge (see S.N.Q. xiii, 272) Parlia- 
ment in answer to a petition from the inhabitants of Pulborough 
Stopham and other places inserted in the Act a clause that if 
a lock were built below Greatham Bridge no toll might be 
charged between that Bridge and Houghton Bridge, nor might 
any toll be charged on boats going :— 

on the old stream called the River Arun to Pulborough Stop- 
ham or Pallenham unless they shall go through the intended 
new cut from Greatham Bridge to Stopham Bridge and pass 
the lock to be erected in thdt cut so that the Navigation of 
that part of the Old River Arun from Greatham Bridge to 
Stopham Bridge shall not be impeded by any locks ... or 
any obstructions whatsoever but shall remain free and open 
... Without tolls. 

On the 22nd June, 1789, the Navigation Company ap- 
proved a lease to them from the devisees of Thomas Hampton 
of The Old Wharf at Pulborough from the 25th March, 1789, 
for 99 years, at £6 a year and on the 3rd December, 1804, they 
allowed Thomas Stow to have “the advantage of the Wharf 
called the Old Wharf” on the terms of his keeping it for the 
benefit of the Bargemen and charging each one guinea only 
a year. 

The Old Wharf was on the left bank in the narrow strip 
of Hardham parish (now a field) which (until the rearrange- 
ments under the Act of 1930) separated the River from the back 
gardens of the houses on the south side of Lower Street Pul- 
borough and was a few yards below the site of the Ferry and 
of the wooden pre-1787 Bridge (see S.N.Q. ix, 83). It was 
reached by a narrow lane (now a cul de sac) immediately west 
of “The Willow.” <A few old posts and piles remained in 1953. 

G.D.J. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
AUTUMN MEETING 

On Saturday, 14th November, 1953, the Autumn General 

Meeting was held at the Technical College, Brighton, by kind 

permission of the authorities, and some hundred members 

listened to an admirable lecture on the History of the Royal 

Arms, by Mr. Stanford London, recently created Norfolk 
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Herald Extraordinary as a recognition of services in the study 
of medieval heraldry, services recognised some years since 
by the French Government when he was made Officier de 
l’ Académie. 

After a brief explanation of the component parts of an 
achievement, Mr. London showed the earliest known arms, the 
six golden lions on a blue shield given by Henry I to Geoffrey 
of Anjou, husband of the Empress Maud, and ancestor of all 
our sovereigns since Henry II. These arms date from 1127, 
and the Royal Family, thence to 1195, used various lions or 
leopards, until in the latter year Richard I engraved on his seal 
three leopards, and they, golden on a red shield, have been the 
arms of England ever since. 

After showing the arms of France, assumed by Edward 
III and retained in their later form as part of the arms of Eng- 
land until 1801, the lecturer reviewed the changes introduced 
in the Royal Arms in 1603 and various later dates; explained 
the arms of Scotland, and Ireland: and gave details of the 
complicated heraldry introduced by our foreign kings, Philip 
of Spain, William of Orange, and the Electors of Hanover. 

His explanation of the supporters of the Royal Arms, and 
the changes made in them, was particularly interesting, as also 
his far too few words about the Queen’s Beasts, for the choice 
of which he was responsible, 

That such matters are of general interest was evident on 
all sides after the lecture, and it is much to be hoped we may 
have the benefit of his vast knowledge in some future lecture on 
crests, badges and supporters. — 


R.H.D'E. 


LOCAL MEETING AT ICKLESHAM 

This was a most successful meeting held on a glorious 
sunny day—Sth September, 1953—and attended by over 100 
members and their friends. The Rev. Percy G. Langdon gave 
a detailed and lucid account of the Church of St. Nicholas, for- 
merly All Saints, after which the party drove via the New 
Gate of Winchelsea (the narrowness of which caused some 
difficulty to the bus) to Wickham Manor where they were wel- 
comed by the owner—our Member, Mr. P. Anthony M. Free- 
man, F.S.A.—who gave a most interesting account of his house 
dating from about 1440 and of the Hall and Solar still pre- 
served though now divided into rooms and he told the Meeting 
of his searches in the garden walls and other places for the 
missing stones from the interior removed in the days of neglect. 
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After this members wandered at will through the charming 
house and admired the gardens and views. After tea at the 
Oast House the party went to Roughters, part of which is 15th 
century, where Mr. Emil Godfrey gave an account of the 
house and the varied spellings of its name, after which Colonel 
P. J. Ryan, M.C. (the owner), very kindly threw it open for 
inspection and members saw the delightful rooms. They also 
admired the grounds and the adjacent grounds of Place House 
and its gardens also thrown open to the party by the kindness 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bevan. G.D.J. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


10th OCTOBER, 1953. Present Mr. I. D. Margary in 
the chair and 16 others. 

21 new members of the Society were elected against one 
death and 13 resignations. 

The arrangement of the muniments in the Barbican was 
complete except for some miscellaneous documents. 

The Council passed a resolution depreciating any altera- 
tion in the present state of the wall garden at Preston Manor. 


12th DECEMBER, 1953. Present Mr. I. D. Margary 
in the chair and 18 others. 

15 new members of the Society were elected and four 
new members of the Trust. There were five deaths and three 
resignations. In addition 14 members were reported as being 
three years or more in arrear with subscriptions. 

The payment of £58 1s. was made for the repairs to the 
Castle wall. The remainder of the surplus books from the 
Library had been sold for £18. 


10th FEBRUARY, 1954. Present Mr. I. D. Margary 
in the Chair and 16 others. 

13 new members were elected against 38 deaths and 
resignations. Mr. Steer was co-opted a member of the Council 
in the place of the Rev. Percy G. Langdon, deceased, and Miss 
E. M. Gardner was appointed to represent the Society on the 
Sussex Committee of the National Register of Archives in 
place of Mr. G. D. Johnston, resigned. 

The conversion (as an extension of the Museum) of the 
premises at the rear of Anne of Cleves’ House has at last been 
begun and details were approved. The Council also sanctioned 
expenditure of some £75 in redecoration of the Custodian’s 
quarters and other parts of Barbican House. 
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REVIEWS 


“LOOKING BACK IN SUSSEX THE STORY OF THE MANHOOD AND 
WEST WITTERING DOWN TO DOMESDAY.” HIS HONOUR JUDGE 


W. E. P. DONE, M.c., M.A. 1953 Faber & Faber Ltd. (pp. 176) 
(12s. 6d.). 


The author of this pleasant, well written and well pro- 
duced book quotes Belloc to attest his love of Sussex, and sees 
his theme with a poet’s more than an historian’s eye. 


He discourses of early man in this country, before the Con- 
quest, from a local stance, perhaps, but not very much of Sussex 
or the Manhood. Some of the early chapters are good, well- 
digested Gordon Childe. For Roman times the author in- 
vokes V.C.H. Sussex III. But a “caveat” must be entered. 
S. E. Winbolt’s services to Sussex archeology were outstanding, 
especially in popularising field work. But both he and 
Heron-Allen were sometimes carried away by their enthusiasm. 
For instance the head of Germanicus, illustrated in V.C.H., 
was Roman but not of local origin. Closer examination re- 
vealed that it had been repaired in modern times. And the 
legend of the Roman foundations of Bosham Church was con- 
tradicted, by inference, in Clapham’s “English Romanesque 


Architecture,’ and in Baldwin’ Brown’s “Anglo-Saxon 
. , g 
Architecture.” 


Regarding the Belgi, no evidence from excavations has yet 
been found to confirm that these people occupied the site of 
Chichester. I do not know the evidence for the author’s 
assertion that the Belgi stormed the Trundle. 


The author’s speculations on Pagham Harbour and 
Cumeneshora-Kynor, following S.4.C. liii, 8, but the author, 
information in “History of Pagham.” I am loth to give up 
Cumeneshora—Kynor, following S.4.C. liii, 8, but the author, 
after Eric E. Barker, S.4.C. lxxxvi, 64, may be right. 


Chapter XIII affords a useful summary of the descent of 
the South Saxon monarchy. The last two chapters come home 
and are valuable in drawing attention to interesting topics, the 
former extent of commons and roadside wastes in the district, 
and the possible course of Roman roads. 


There is no reference to Dr. Wilson’s reports on the ex- 
cavations directed’ by him un behalf of the Chichester Civic 
Society, nor to the aerial photographs lately taken of the Selsey 
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peninsula, that have given rise to interesting hypotheses regard- 
ing the Roman economy. Further light on the subjects 
discussed in the book under review, can be shed by excavation, 
work for experts as the author says, but for the amateur too. 


L.F. 


GRAFFHAM THROUGH A THOUSAND YEARS: BY F. T. BARRETT 


This booklet of 32 (unnumbered) pages is a careful and 
readable account of an obscure West Sussex parish, whose chief 
claim to fame is in its having had as squire a bishop, Samuel 
Wilberforce, and as rector a future cardinal, Henry Manning. 
Portraits of these two celebrities are among the excellent illus- 
trations. The author sets the details of parish history against 
the background of national history and treats of the old houses 
as well as of the church. Brief notes on Woollavington and 
Selham form an appendix. Copies, if any still remain unsold, 
can be obtained only from The Postmaster, Graffham (price 
2s. 9d., post free). L.F.S. 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, SUSSEX, 
VOL. IV. THE RAPE OF CHICHESTER. EDITED BY L. F. 
SALZMAN, M.A., F.S.A. 


Fo those who love their country and its past there is no 
pleasure quite so delightful as the opening of a new volume of 
the Victoria County History. Its contents are a continual 
feast and their form of presentation as satisfying to the eye as 
the highest standard of bookcraft can make them. In this 
new volume of Sussex, covering the Rape of Chichester, Mr. 
Salzman has not only maintained the high qualities which be- 
long to this series as a whole but has succeeded in making it 
a model of what such a book should be in arrangement, balance, 
sufficiency of historical detail and apt illustration. ‘There is a 
new policy in the Victoria Histories (shown in the Wiltshire 
volume just published) which omits the plans and much of the 
description of architecture on the plea that these will be amply 
supplied by the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. 
But the topographical volumes on Sussex already issued, the 
City of Chichester and the Rapes of Chichester, Lewes and 
Hastings, follow the older pattern and, against the pleasant 
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and instructive picture of the local historical background, give 
us its remaining tangible evidences. 


Mr. Salzman is indebted to several expert contributors but 
to no one more than Mr. W. D. Peckham for the large number 
of plans of parish churches and their intelligent interpretation. 
Out of 66 parishes, no less than 52 have church plans and it is 
an indication of how ancient and therefore valuable these 
churches are in the study of English architecture that at least 
14 of them possess more or less important parts of their fab- 
ric dating back to before 1100. In these churches much of the 
history of the parishes is reflected and made manifest. They are 
worthy of our greatest care, from the commanding impcrtance 


of Bosham and Boxgrove to the modest dimensions of Chithurst 
and Selham. 


Needless to say the historical information is handled with 
the utmost competence and the county will be fortunate if the 
three remaining rapes, Arundel, Bramber and Pevensey can 
be forthcoming under the same direction. 


It may seem ungracious to add a regret for the omission 
of plans of the important examples of domestic architecture at 
Cowdray and Halnaker, the blocks of which were available. 
They would have been a useful addition to the text since plans 
of ancient houses are not easily found. There is a curious 
failure to acknowledge the source of 25 per cent. of the church 
plans (other than the blocks from which they are reproduced) 
and a not perhaps altogether merited neglect to notice, by way 
of footnote, the alternative interpretation of West Harting 
Church, which is given in the guide included in the Sussex 
Archzological Society’s series. 


This brief notice can best be concluded with the hope that 
all who can will possess themselves of this and its companion 
volumes and will do their utmost to forward the interests 
of the Victoria County History which is cumulatively the most 
valuable contribution of the century to the local history of our 
country, so far attempted. W.H.G. 


A POSTAL HISTORY OF BRIGHTON, 1673-1783, By ERNEST TRORY 


The latest addition to the history of Brighton is this small 
brochure on the early postal history of Brighthelmston written 
and published by Mr. Ernest Trory. The story after 1783 
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is to be continued in a separate publication. Mr. Trory has 
made this subject specially his own, and his article is based on 
research into the records of the General Post Office. His most 
interesting discovery is probably the fact that when the Post 
Office was moved from its earliest site in Middle Street be- 
tween 1779 and 1782, it was transferred, not as generally 
thought to Widget’s (later Bowen’s) Library on the south side 
of the Steine near the old Manor House, but to the rival estab- 
lishment of Thomas’s Library on the east side of the Steine 
which is perhaps better known under its late name of Donald- 
son’s. The article is extremely well illustrated. The second 
instalment will be awaited with interest. A.D. 


SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS 


With the publication in this issue of Number C it is 
thought desirable to insert an Index to the Series to date. The 
references are to the volume and page of S.N.Q. Two 
numbers have been duplicated. No. 20 being both Poynings 
and Northiam (S.N.Q. iv. 111 & 139) and No. 21 being both 
Withyham and Wartling (S.N.Q. iv, 113 & 183); but on the 
other hand there is no No. 76. Accordingly Church Plan No. 
C ought really to be numbered CI. It is proposed in future 
to ignore these errors and carry on with the present numbering, 
so that the next plan (after the present issue) will be numbered 


Cl. 


ALDBOURNE v. 183 BRIGHTLING xi, 147 
ALDINGBOURNE x, 3 BURPHAM x, 189 
ALFRISTON ti, 12 BURWASH xi, 168 
AMBERLEY vii, 103 CATSFIELD v. 145 
APULDRAM ti, 256 CHAILEY xii, 6 
ARDINGLEY x, 102 CLAYTON im, 186 
ARLINGTON vi, 53 COOMBES xiti, 127 
ASHBURNHAM x, 133 ‘CUCKFIELD iv, 17 
BARCOMBE x, 149 DIDLING v, 121 
BATTLE xi, 7 DITCHLING iti, 186 
BECKLEY a. DONNINGTON ix, 172 
BEDDINGHAM ii, 141 EARTHAM ix, 41 
BOLNEY xi, 103 EASEBOURNE xii, 210 
BOSHAM xiii, 110 EAST DEAN 

BOTOLPHS ii, 218 (West Sussex) x, 34 


BREDE xi, 124 EDBURTON iv, 53 
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ELSTED viii, 165 PULBOROUGH i, 215 
FINDON v, 85 RINGMER iii, 117 
FIRLE vii, 117 ROGATE iv, 77 
FRISTON ti, 223 ROTHERFIELD ii, 51 
GLYNDE xiii, 248 RUDGWICK v. 247 
GUESTLING v, 55 RUSTINGTON xii, 52 
HAMSEY a3 SEAFORD xii, 39 
HARTFIELD vii, -189 SELSEY xti, 40 
HARTING viii, 149 SHERMANBURY xii, 
HASTINGS— SHIPLEY lit 

ALL SAINTS xti, 102 SIDLESHAM 
HASTINGS— SINGLETON 

ST. CLEMENT xit, 76 SLINDON viii, 219 
HENFIELD vii, 87 SOUTH MALLING iti, 247 
HORSHAM vi, 215 STEYNING iv, 211 
IFORD . STOPHAM vi, 21 
ISFIELD vi, 241 STOUGHTON ii, 187 
KINGSTON BUCI vit, 147 THAKEHAM viii, 12 
KIRDFORD xii, 129 TILLINGTON a, on 
LEWES ST. JOHN ix, 53 TREYFORD v, 121 
LEWES ST. MICHAEL ix, 151 TROTTON ix, 15 
LEWES ST. THOMAS xiii, 157 UPMARDEN ii, 79 
LINDFIELD v, 217 UPWALTHAM xiii, 86 
LITLINGTON iv, 237 WADHURST xii, 179 
LURGASHALL vi, 87 WALBERTON xi, 82 
MAYFIELD vi, 179 WARBLETON xiii 315 
MUNDHAM ae WARNHAM vii, 240 
NEWHAVEN ii, 157 WARTLING iv, 183 
NEWTIMBER v, 183 WESTBOURNE vi, 27 
NORTHIAM iv, 139 WEST DEAN iv, 237 
NORTH MARDEN ix, 89 WEST GRINSTEAD __ xiii, 278 
NORTH STOKE xiii, 183 WESTHAM Spake 
OVING viii, 197 WEST THORNEY x, 89 
PIDDINGHOE vii, 51 WEST WITTERING wi, 119 
PLUMPTON xiv, 15 WISBOROUGH GREEN witi, 75 
POYNINGS iv, 111 WITHYHAM iv, 113 


Note: Revised plans of three of the above churches 
will be found as follows :—Hamsey, V.C.H. Sussex, VII, 86; 
Iford and Newhaven, 8.4.C. lxxxi, 104 and 108. Plans of 
Churches not included in the series have appeared in Sussex 
Notes &£ Queries—Binderton, vii, 191; Fairlight, ii, 246; 
New Shoreham xiii, 78; Uckfield (Old Wall), iv, 90. A 
second plan of Treyford appeared in x, 175. 

















whe) mnstructive mectuyt of th 
us i's remaining tangible evidences 


Mir. Salaman ic indebted to several expert contributors bu 
to no one more than Mr. W. D. Peckham for th large numb 
of plans of parieh churches and their intelligent mterpretation 
Out of 66 parishes, no lew than 52 have church plans and it is 
an indication of how ancient and therefore valuable these 
churches are in the study of English architecture that at least 
14 of them possess more or less important parts of their fab 
ric dating back to before 1100. In these churches much of the 
history of the parishes is reflected and made manifest. They are 
worthy of our greatest care, from the commanding importance 
of Bosham and Boxgrove to the modest dimensions of Chithurst 
and Selham. 


Needless to say the historical information is handled with 
the utmost competence and the county will be fortunate if the 
three remaining rapes, Arundel, Bramber and Pevensey can 
be forthcoming under the same direction. 


It may seem ungracious to add a regret for the omission 
ot plans of the important examples of domestic architecture at 
Cowdray and Halnaker, the blocks of which were available. 
They would have been a useful addition to the text since plans 
of ancient houses are not easily found. There is a curious 
failure to acknowledge the source of 25 per cent. of the church 
plans (other than the blocks from which they are reproduced) 
and a not perhaps altogether merited neglect to notice, by way 
of footnote, the alternative interpretation of West Harting 
Church, which is given in the guide included in the Sussex 
Archeological Society’s series. 


This brief notice can best be concluded with the hope that 
all whe can will possess themselves of this and its companion 
volumes and will do their utmost to forward the interests 
of the Victoria County History which is cumulatively the most 
valuable contribution of the century to the local history of our 
country, so far attempted. W.H.G. 


A POSTAL HISTORY OF BRIGHTON, 1673-1783, BY ERNEST TRORY 


The latest addition to the history of Brighton is this small 
brochure on the early postal history of Brighthelmston written 
and published by Mr. Ernest Trory. ‘The story after 1783 


inade this subset specriiy hae own, and ht 
eeearch into the records of the Creneral Pros 
nteresting discovery ts probably th 
Office was moved from ite ecarlicast dite in 

tween 1779 and 1782. it was transferred. on 
thought to Widget's (later Bowen's) Library on th 
of the Steine near the old Manor Howse, but to the rival estab 
lishment of Thomas's Library on the east side of the Stein 
which is perhaps better known under its late name of Donald 
son's. The article is extremely well illustrated The 
instalment will be awaited with interest ‘ 


general! 


south side 


second 


SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS 


With the publication in this issue of Number C it is 
thought desirable to insert an Index to the Series to date. The 
references are to the volume and page of S§.N.Q. Two 
numbers have been duplicated. No. 20 being both Poynings 
and Northiam (S.N.Q. iv. 111 & 139) and No. 21 being both 
Withyham and Wartling (S.N.Q. iv, 113 & 183); burt on the 
other hand there is no No. 76. Accordingly Church Plan No. 
C ought really to be numbered CI, It is proposed in future 


to ignore these errors and carry on with the present numbering, 
so that the next plan (after the present issue) will be numbered 


Cl. 


ALDBOURNE v. 183 BRIGHTLING i, 147 
ALDINGBOURNE x, 3 BURPHAM , 189 
ALFRISTON -  “ BURWASH i, 168 
AMBERLEY viii, 103 CATSFIELD eS 
APULDRAM ii, 256 CHAILEY xii, 6 
ARDINGLEY x, 102 CLAYTON ii, 186 
ARLINGTON vi, 53 COOMBES 127 
ASHBURNHAM es; WW CUCK FIELD ham | 
BARCOMBE x, 149 DIDLING ; Tay 
BATTLE xi, 7 DITCHLING iit, 186 
BECKLEY xi, 33 DONNINGTON ix, 172 
BEDDINGHAM ti, 141 EARTHAM ix, 41 
BOLNEY xi, 103 EASEBOURNE 

BOSHAM 110 EAST DEAN 

BOTOLPHS iui, 218 (West Sussex) 

BREDE xi, 124 EDBURTON 
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ELSTED viit, 165 PULBOROUGH vii, 215 
FINDON v, 85 RINGMER iii, 117 
FIRLE vii, 117 ROGATE iv, 77 
FRISTON ut, 223 ROTHERFIELD - io 
GLYNDE xiii, 248 RUDGWICK v. 247 
GUESTLING v, 55 RUSTINGTON xti, 52 ] 
HAMSEY ay’ 133 SEAFORD xiti, 39 
HARTFIELD vii, 189 SELSEY xti, 40 
HARTING viii, 149 SHERMANBURY xiii, 62 
HASTINGS— SHIPLEY vit, 51 | 
ALL SAINTS xti, 102 SIDLESHAM vi, 151 : 
HASTINGS— SINGLETON ii, 81 
ST. CLEMENT xi, 76 SLINDON viii, 219 
HENFIELD vii, 87 SOUTH MALLING itt, 247 
HORSHAM vi, 215 STEYNING iv, 211 
IFORD STOPHAM vii, 2) | 
ISFIELD vi, 241 STOUGHTON ii, 187 
KINGSTON BUCI vii, 147 THAKEHAM viti, 12 ) 
KIRDFORD xii, 129 TILLINGTON xi, 52 | 
LEWES ST. JOHN ix, 53 TREYFORD v, 121 { 
LEWES ST. MICHAEL ix, 151 TROTTON ix, 15 | 
LEWES ST. THOMAS xiii, 157 UPMARDEN i. - 
LINDFIELD v, 217 UPWALTHAM xiii, 86 
LITLINGTON iv, 237 WADHURST xii, 179 
LURGASHALL vi, 87 WALBERTON xi, 82 
MAYFIELD vi, 179 WARBLETON xii 315 
MUNDHAM a sS WARNHAM vii, 240 
NEWHAVEN ni, 157 WARTLING iv, 183 
NEWTIMBER v, 183 WESTBOURNE wi, 27 
NORTHIAM iv, 139 WEST DEAN iv, 237 
NORTH MARDEN ix, 89 WEST GRINSTEAD _ xiii, 278 
NORTH STOKE xiii, 183 WESTHAM eS 
OVING viti, 197 WEST THORNEY x, 89 
PIDDINGHOE vii, 51 WEST WITTERING wi, 119 
PLUMPTON xiv, 15 WISBOROUGH GREEN viii, 75 
POYNINGS iv, 111 WITHYHAM iw, 113 


Note: Revised plans of three of the above churches 
will be found as follows :—Hamsey, V.C.H. Sussex, VII, 86; 
Iford and Newhaven, S8.4.C. lxxxi, 104 and 108. Plans of 
Churches not included in the series have appeared in Sussex 
Notes & Queries—Binderton, vii, 191; Fairlight, ii, 246; 
New Shoreham xiii, 78; Uckfield (Old Wall), iv, 90. A 
second plan of Treyford appeared in x, 175. 
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Friends of the National Libraries 


You are cordially invited to join this Society in order to promote the 

acquisition of books and manuscripts of historical, literary and archzological 

importance by the National Libraries for the use of all. Full particulars 
and privileges of membership can be obtained from: 


THe Hon. Secretary, F.N.L., c/o British Museum, Lonpon, W.C.1. 





James Waters and Son Ltd. 


Specialists for 90 years in Country House Building, Period Restoration Work 
and Model Farm Building. 


Forest Row, Sussex 
Phone: No. 8 





Sussex Archeological Society 


Members are reminded that the Castle, Barbican House, Anne of Cleves 
House and Bull House, all in Lewes, are open to Members and well deserve 
repeated visits. Anne of Cleves’ House is vested in the Sussex Archzological 
Trust. So are Wilmington Priory and the Long Man, which together form 
2n interesting object for an expedition. 


Other properties held by the Trust are The Marlipins, Shoreham; Parsonage 
Row, West Tarring; Legh Manor near Ansty in Cuckfield, The Priest’s 
House, West Hoathly, and Pigeon House, Angmering. Legh Manor is not 
so well known as it deserves to be, partly because it stands on a secondary 
road between Cuckfield and Hurstpierpoint. All members of the Society 
should make a point of seeing this most charming house and garden. Full 
particulars will be found in S.A4.C., Vol. 78. 


[P.T.O. 











GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 


undertaken in Sussex and London 


Parish Registers Probate Registries Record Offices 
and other Repositories searched 


Enquiries: Miss G. B. Prippe, Proyart, Old Fort Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 


















Holleyman & Treacher 
Limited 
Antiquarian Books 
Prints, Maps & Music 


You are invited to inspect our well 
classified stock of over 50,000 volumes. 














Books on Sussex, Archeology, History 
and Antiquarian Subjects a speciality. 


Catalogues issued regularly, and out-of- 
print and rare books sought for and 
reported free of charge. 


OUR MUSIC ROOM is also a spec- 
iality. A large stock of piano, orchestral, 
organ and vocal scores is kept carefully 
classified for your inspection. Music 
catalogues issued. 


To the lover of Sussex we can always 
show our unique collection of early 
Sussex maps, prints and water colours. 


Libraries Purchased 


* 
21a and 22 Duke Street, Brighton 1 














Farncomat & Co. (1928) Lip. Printers, Lawes 





